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School-family partnerships 
(SFPs) have been the focus of re- 
search, policy, and practice efforts 
for several years. Increasing the in- 
terest in SFPs has been the finding 
that when schools and families coop- 
erate closely, children benefit. The 
more supportive links there are be- 
tween settings, the more potential 
there is for healthy development. Such 
strong findings have been reflected in 
major legislation implemented by the 
U.S. Department of Education (ED). 

For example, in 1990, the National 
Education Goals Panel proclaimed 
increased parental participation in 
education as a key goal. The panel 
proposed that state and local educa- 
tion agencies work together to develop 
partnership programs to meet the 
needs of children and parents. Pro- 
grams would support the academic 
work of children at home, promote 
shared decision making at school, 
and hold schools and teachers account- 
able for high standards of achieve- 
ment. In the years since the panel’s 
proposal, the goal has not been fully 
met, making parent participation still 
a largely untapped resource. 

Most recently, the No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB), the 



centerpiece of ED education strat- 
egy, included parent participation. For 
the first time in major education leg- 
islation, parent involvement was de- 
fined: It consists of “regular, two-way, 
and meaningful communication.” 
NCLB acknowledged that parents are 
integral to children’s learning and 
should be able to act as full partners 
in education. However, the precise 
roles that parents can assume within 
NCLB programs were far from clear, 
and that has caused school personnel 
and parents to be perplexed about the 
resources and types of support avail- 
able to enhance school-family ties. 

Interestingly, most discussion 
and policy about parent involvement 
and SFPs have focused on their impact 
on academic performance. The fact 
that parents and teachers should also 
support children’s social and emotional 
development seems overlooked. How- 
ever, in light of rising school violence 
and increasing concerns among parents 
and teachers regarding children’s so- 
cial and emotional growth, SFPs should 
be considered as a valuable force for 
children’s general success. Strong 
partnerships can expand children’s 
schooling to encompass social and emo- 
tional learning, helping them develop 



and apply the skills necessary to suc- 
ceed academically, socially, and 
emotionally at school and in life. 

National attention has increas- 
ingly focused on reforms aimed at 
boosting academic standards and 
accountability. Yet SFPs are more 
important now than ever. With un- 
derachievement, the academic gap 
between advantaged and disadvan- 
taged youth, and high rates of social 
and emotional problems still major 
concerns of the educational system 
and society, SFPs can act as a criti- 
cal mediating factor for educational 
improvement and positive youth de- 
velopment. To increase implementa- 
tion of SFPs and foster the integration 
of parent involvement with social 
and emotional learning, we must 
understand the complicated context 
in which partnerships develop and 
function. School-family partner- 
ships are influenced and defined by 
dynamically interacting psychologi- 
cal, sociological, and policy factors, 
such as students’ developmental 
level, the culture of the home and 
community, and local and broader 
legislative initiatives. 

To increase understanding of this 
context and enhance communication 
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mong educators, parents, and policy- 
makers about strategies for enhanc- 
ing collaboration between schools 
and families, a national invitational 
conference, “School-Family Partner- 
ships: Promoting the Social, Emo- 
tional, and Academic Growth of 
Children,” was held in Washington, 
DC, on December 5-6, 2002. Spon- 
sored by the Laboratory for Student 
Success (ESS), the Mid-Atlantic 
Regional Educational Laboratory at 
Temple University, the conference 
featured an ecological approach en- 
compassing elements that impact 
parent-teacher interactions, which 
in turn affect academic, social, and 
emotional aspects of school success. 
Papers were commissioned to ad- 
dress SFPs and academic, social, 
and emotional learning within three 
levels of the social-ecological context 
of learning: the microsystems of 
schools, families, and peers; the meso- 
systems of SFPs and other interactions; 
and the macrosystems of culture, 
economy, and ideologies. Science- 
based research on SFPs and the learn- 
ing of children was thus integrated 
within a broader stmctural framework. 

To frame discussion, the confer- 
ence organizers provided copies of 
conference papers in advance to all 
participants, so that all could be fully 
involved. Administrators, teachers, 
researchers, policymakers, parents, 
and other stakeholders convened to 
explore the implications of the papers 
and to reflect on their experiences, 
concerns, and lessons learned. Gen- 
eral discussion centered on topical 
areas addressed by the papers. Top- 
ics discussed included critical issues 
affecting partnerships, barriers to 
parent-school collaboration, and moti- 
vation and parental involvement. Also 
considered were parental involvement 
in early childhood and student out- 
comes, continued parental involvement 
for adolescent students, intercultural 
contact and partnerships, and the 
role of families in facilitating learning 
in urban settings. Participants exam- 
ined policy issues such as teacher 



preparation for partnerships and fed- 
eral and state parental-involvement 
initiatives. Participants also met in small 
work groups to generate next-step 
recommendations for building knowl- 
edge of SFPs and for improving the 
links between research and practice. 

This issue of The LSS Review syn- 
opsizes the work-group recommen- 
dations and conference papers. The 
conference organizers hope that this 
information will outline directions for 
research and practice that enhance 
children’s academic, social, and 
emotional success. The findings of 
this conference make it clear that 
SFPs do iiuprove children’s educa- 
tion and development and that such 
partnerships should play an impor- 
tant role in national education refonu. 

Next-Step Recommendations 

Conferees achieved considerable 
consensus on next-step recommen- 
dations, although not all work-group 
participants agreed on all points. 

The recomiuendations can be organized 
in the following broad categories. 

Research and Dissemination 

Conferees suggested ways to 
promote wider transfer of research 
showing the benefits of SFPs into 
practice. Researchers should take a 
more interdisciplinary approach to 
designing evidence-based partnership 
practices. Investigations of SFPs 
should consider the diversity of indi- 
viduals and communities. Researchers 
and practitioners from multiple back- 
grounds should continue to share 
findings in venues such as LSS 
conferences. Moreover, research- 
ers should develop more partnership 
tools aimed at hard-to-reach parents; 
staff training tools should be current 
and comprehensive. Research and 
tools should focus on student, school, 
and district improvement. 

Research evidence must be more 
widely disseminated to indicate how 
to achieve individual and school im- 
provement through family involve- 
ment. Information about innovative 



and effective strategies, including 
Parent Centers, should be dissemi- 
nated to relevant audiences in acces- 
sible forms geared to group needs. 
Centralized marketing strategies and 
networking among research organi- 
zations should be implemented. Dis- 
seminators should focus on teachers, 
who are often unaware of partnership 
benefits and especially of resources 
for promoting partnerships. Teach- 
ers can assist in communicating re- 
search through inservice panels or 
community outreach. Researchers 
should disseminate information about 
teacher training for SFPs and about 
state certification requirements. 

Teacher Training 

Conferees recommended that 
teacher preparation programs be re- 
formed to increase teachers’ skills in 
working with families and commu- 
nities, since most colleges of educa- 
tion do not train teachers well for 
this work. Education curricula could 
include such training as a separate 
course or integrate it into existing 
courses. A separate course should 
not be added at the cost of other im- 
portant courses. Preservice training 
should present family involvement 
as a process and not just as an oc- 
casional event. Training should pro- 
vide significant content related to 
social and emotional development 
and address the complexity of part- 
nerships in our diverse society. 

Teacher education programs 
should also make teachers advocates 
for students and families; expertise 
gained from parent information re- 
source centers and expert teachers 
should be shared to that end. Support 
for family advocacy should come 
through changing state certification 
requirements to include family-teacher 
relationship issues like cultural dif- 
ferences and role construction. 

Teacher competency in SFPs 
requires ongoing professional devel- 
opment delivered by teachers with 
success in building partnerships. 
Inservice trainers should acknowledge 
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the varying competencies of teachers. 
Training should extend to parents and 
administrators and should focus on 
building all partners’ social and emo- 
tional skills. Training should encour- 
age partner buy-in by emphasizing 
benefits, clarifying roles, and making 
research-based strategies available. 

Schools 

To build SFPs, schools must 
establish trust between families and 
educators and facilitate sharing of 
fears and development of respect. 
School communities should convene 
partners to discuss barriers to collabo- 
ration. A troubleshooting guide for 
partnerships could result from this 
work. Significant difficulties resulting 
from culture and class differentials 
between partners can be reduced by 
working toward shared understand- 
ings. To overcome barriers, schools 
should consider using third-party 
mediation: family advocates who co- 
ordinate contact between schools, 
families, and community resources. 

To encourage SFPs, schools 
should include family involvement and 
social and emotional learning in mis- 
sion statements and improvement 
plans. Mission statements should de- 
fine partnerships precisely. Structural 
reforms should be implemented, in- 
cluding assigning teachers to facili- 
tate partnerships, allowing teachers 
more time for partnership work, and 
providing parental supports. Where 
resources are limited, reforms should 
focus on transition points like entry 
to kindergarten and middle school. 
Also important to building partnership 
capacity are reflection on and clari- 
fication of the roles and responsi- 
bilities of individuals and integration 
of institutional components. 

Schools should also help parents 
relate grade-level standards to home- 
work and create individualized plans 
aligned with school involvement plans. 
School compacts between educators 
and families should identify expec- 
tations, create commitment, and 
guide discussion at parent-teacher 



conferences. To extend opportunities 
for parents and teachers to meet as 
coeducators, schools should institute 
opening-of-year celebrations to invite 
new parents into partnerships and 
provide resources. Follow-up could 
include family nights to discuss curricu- 
lum, home support, and families’ con- 
cerns. Also important to sustaining 
parent-teacher communication is pro- 
viding flexible meeting times, alter- 
native means of comiuunication, and 
adequate information about involve- 
ment. Schools should regularly assess 
implementation of these practices. 

Families and Communities 

Families and commimity partners 
like faith-based initiatives should ensure 
that schools acknowledge comiuunity 
needs. This work requires collaboration 
with schools on tailoring family-in- 
volvement expectations to family needs 
and differences. Families and schools 
must also distinguish between levels 
of involvement so that involvement 
as such is not confused with effective 
partnerships. Families should urge 
schools to involve all significant rela- 
tives in children’s lives. The more 
inclusive term “family” should be pre- 
ferred to “parents” in discussing SFPs. 

Families should also urge schools 
to include them as coeducators in 
professional development activities. 
Families should infonu schools about 
family life in different cultures and 
advocate including the community’s 
cultural context in school curricula. 
Finally, parents should use infonued 
parental choice to improve their 
school partnerships. 

Educational Leaders 

Effective leadership at all levels 
is critical to forging better partnerships. 
Education leaders should lobby for 
legislative action to support partner- 
ships. Leaders should work with 
researchers and policymakers to in- 
crease the national visibility of parent 
involvement issues. To build govern- 
ment support, leaders should use 
evidence-based research connecting 



partnerships with measurable academic 
and behavioral gains. Moreover, ESS, 
as the lead regional educational labo- 
ratory in the area of educational 
leadership, should continue its efforts 
to promote SFPs by providing leaders 
nationwide with procedural knowl- 
edge on effective partnerships. 

To prioritize family involvement, 
states should pass employer incen- 
tives for facilitating employees’ 
involvement in their children’s 
schooling. To help schools meet Title 
1 family-involvement requirements, 
states should monitor school policies 
more closely. State education depart- 
ments should also provide schools 
and families with information on ef- 
fective partnership strategies. 

School boards should take proac- 
tive funding actions that foster SFPs. 
Superintendents should consult with 
colleges of education about ways to 
prioritize partnerships. Districts should 
make specific allocations of family- 
involvement resources; family involve- 
ment could be a line item in district 
budgets. Districts should coordinate 
partnership resources for professional 
development and balance raising aca- 
demic performance with involving 
families to benefit the whole child. 

Principals should make SFPs a 
priority by facilitating inservice train- 
ing and dedicating resources to fam- 
ily involvement. Districts should hire 
principals with commitment to suc- 
cessful partnerships. Principals should 
coordinate school and community 
assets in a strategic framework 
aligned with partnership goals. 

Conclusion 

Increasing educators’ knowledge 
of family involvement practices and 
of social and emotional learning is 
both necessary and achievable. 
Strengthening links between evidence- 
based research and partnership ac- 
tivities can improve schools, and 
enhanced understanding between 
schools and families can increase 
the capacity of those coeducators 
to help all students succeed. 
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Influences and Barriers to Better Parent-School Collaborations 

Pamela E. Davis-Kean and Jacquelynne S. Eccles, University of Michigan 



Schools and families are part- 
ners in healthy child development. 

In no other contexts do children 
spend more time than at school and 
home. Research suggests that high- 
quality links between teachers and 
parents promote children’s school 
success. These two central con- 
texts should interact often to man- 
age children’s academic and personal 
growth. However, such interaction 
is rare. Both teachers and parents 
desire more interaction, but it is of- 
ten difficult to achieve, especially as 
children move to secondary school. 
This article examines barriers to 
school-family partnership and sug- 
gests how they can be reduced. It 
reviews characteristics leading to 
barriers, describes a developmental 
model — executive function — for 
collaboration between families and 
schools, and recommends policy 
changes to foster collaboration. 

Barriers to Parental Involvement 

Characteristics of parents, 
communities, children, and schools 
combine to influence parental in- 
volvement in schooling. Parents’ 
education and workforce participa- 
tion affect involvement, with more 
highly educated parents more in- 
volved and those in the workforce 
less involved. Other characteristics 
that promote or prevent involve- 
ment include parents’ psychological 
resources and their beliefs about 
their role in children’s education. 
Parents may not have confidence 
that their participation can influence 
their child’s achievement. Parents’ 
language difficulties may cause dif- 
ficulty in understanding participa- 
tion opportunities. If schools have 
involvement activities limited to 
school hours, working parents may 
lack the time for participation. 

Community characteristics also 
affect involvement. In high-risk 



neighborhoods, parents may con- 
centrate more on protecting children 
from danger than on supporting 
schools. In disadvantaged commu- 
nities that afford parents few re- 
sources for helping their children, 
schools must work to overcome 
barriers to involvement by show- 
ing parents that schools provide 
their children with safe, positive ex- 
periences to counter community 
dangers. 

Children’s age also influences 
parental participation in schooling. 
Parents may feel that older children 
want less participation and may feel 
inadequate when schoolwork be- 
comes complicated. Parents of 
older children often find fewer av- 
enues for contribution because 
schools offer fewer involvement 
opportunities and children grow 
more autonomous. As children 
grow older, parents become uncer- 
tain how they should participate in 
the important matters of course, 
college, and occupational choice. 

Schools also play a strong role 
in determining parental involvement. 
Crucial factors include teachers’ 
beliefs about parents’ role in the 
classroom, availability of involve- 
ment opportunities, school policy 
regarding parental interaction, and 
accessibility of classrooms and per- 
sonnel. Barriers to involvement may 
stem from teachers’ low sense of 
efficacy, from limits to their knowl- 
edge about getting parents involved, 
and from administrators’ low level of 
support. Schools can help parents 
decide to become involved by offer- 
ing many options for interaction and 
taking parents’ needs into account. 

The Executive Function Model 

Children learn in a rich set of 
social contexts. Early in life, parental 
practices are primary for children’s 
learning. As children mature, other 



figures — from teachers to peers to 
religious leaders — offer children re- 
sources for learning. Throughout 
childhood, multiple significant oth- 
ers shape each child’s knowledge, 
socioemotional development, and 
skill repertoire. 

In preschool programs, children’s 
developmental transitions are nego- 
tiated between school and home. 
Most preschools encourage conver- 
sations with families about home 
issues that influence children’s 
school day. In elementary schools, 
such regular communication rarely 
takes place unless academic or be- 
havior problems arise; opportunities 
for parent-teacher interaction are 
limited to infrequent conferences. 
Nevertheless, elementary-age chil- 
dren are as affected by home issues 
and developmental changes as are 
preschoolers. Addressing socio- 
emotional development in elemen- 
tary school, before socioemotional 
problems become resistant to 
change, is vital to children’s long- 
tenn outcomes. Moreover, the tran- 
sition to secondary school, when 
children with lower social skills and 
self-esteem begin to flounder, is a 
critical period for good parent- 
school communication. Schools 
and families should coordinate their 
management of children’s develop- 
mental issues at the crucial points 
of entry to elementary and second- 
ary school. 

Cognitive research provides an 
integrative framework for school- 
family collaboration on meeting 
children’s developmental needs. The 
interaction of those responsible for 
child rearing is analogous to the 
smooth coordination of the sub- 
systems in the brain, which cogni- 
tive psychology terms the executive 
function. This function manages 
and monitors the performance of 
brain subsystems to allow effective 
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performance of required tasks. 
Children become better executive 
functionaries as they mature, learn- 
ing how to solve problems and how 
to regulate their behavior indepen- 
dently. Initially, the executive func- 
tion needs to be modeled by adults 
to help children acquire the knowl- 
edge and skills needed to survive. 
The executive function is particu- 
larly important for children’s man- 
agement of emotions. 

Parents, teachers, and other 
adults interpret emotional and social 
situations and model appropriate re- 
sponses that children learn. If these 
adults do not coordinate their ef- 
forts, children may become dys- 
functional in socioemotional 
intelligence. They may also develop 
psychological and behavior prob- 
lems. Effective executive function- 
ing requires that the individuals and 
institutions that influence children 
during their development collaborate 
closely so that all involved have 
sufficient information to act as 
children’s executive functionaries. 
Effective functioning involves the 
entire system affecting each child; 
the elements in this system interact 
dynamically. 

At the heart of the system is the 
child receiving information and pro- 
cessing this input cognitively and 
emotionally. Beyond the child stand 
the parents and other significant 
adults who must provide the child 
with accurate information on social 
skills and self-management. The 
parents or primary caregivers pro- 
vide initial executive functioning, 
gradually shifting some manage- 
ment activities to school personnel. 
For this collaboration to succeed, 
the two groups must have shared 
goals against which to evaluate 
progress and identify problems. 

As children mature, the num- 
ber of potential individuals who act 
as social executive functionaries in- 
creases, as does the number of 
contexts in which executive -func- 
tion modeling is needed. As a 



consequence, the demands on the 
functionaries and on the child’s 
own growing executive function in- 
crease, and with it a need for even 
stronger coordination among the 
executive functionaries. Unfortu- 
nately, the independence of the con- 
texts through which growing 
children navigate makes such coor- 
dination difficult. Moreover, com- 
munity contexts vary in the support 
that they give to executive function- 
aries. Resource-rich, safe commu- 
nities share executive functioning 
with primary caregivers, while 
caregivers may be unsupported and 
threatened in disadvantaged com- 
munities. 

When the social system provid- 
ing executive functioning fails, 
children may develop problems ob- 
taining the resources needed to de- 
velop into self-regulating adults. 
However, resources that are un- 
available in one social setting can 
and should be provided in others. 
Schools, for example, can provide 
resources, from free lunches to so- 
cial-skill training, not available in 
homes or communities. Schools 
can also connect families with 
other organizations offering such 
resources. Conversely, if schools 
are not teaching children adequately, 
parents can furnish supplemental 
education. 

Barriers like lack of access to 
information and communication 
problems can lead to inadequate co- 
ordination of the executive func- 
tioning endeavors of parents and 
schools. Minority parents may not 
know which courses are required 
for admission to universities and 
may not recognize that their chil- 
dren are unprepared for higher edu- 
cation. Language differences can 
also pose a barrier to school-family 
coordination. A strong predictor of 
lack of parental involvement in 
schooling for some immigrant chil- 
dren, regardless of their socioeco- 
nomic status, is parental language 
difficulty. 



Policy Recommendations 

This article outlines a model for 
partnership between families and 
schools to promote the academic 
and personal development of chil- 
dren. Programs to develop such 
partnership must stress the need for 
better communication between par- 
ents and teachers, which should be- 
gin with changes in teacher training. 
Teachers should learn to see teach- 
ing as one element of a system in 
which all members must be in- 
formed about children’s develop- 
ment. Teachers should also learn 
that academic and social skills are 
equally predictive of adult success 
and that those skills can be fostered 
by improving the coordination 
among children’s social executive 
functionaries. 

Additionally, parents should be 
encouraged to bring schooling into 
the home through activities like re- 
search-project assistance, com- 
puter-skill teaching, and promotion 
of extracurricular activities. Be- 
cause parents influence children’s 
attitudes toward education, parents 
must view schools positively. Ex- 
change of infonuation about a child 
can promote a positive view. To 
that end, teachers and parents 
should create educational and devel- 
opmental plans for children and 
meet often to implement those 
plans. 

Finally, school administrators 
must facilitate parent-teacher com- 
munication. Administrators should 
promote parental involvement op- 
portunities at classroom and school 
levels. Schools should have parent- 
resource rooms featuring informa- 
tion on curriculum and child 
development. Parents of different 
cultures and language ability should 
be able to obtain information on 
schools’ academic expectations. 
Once such means for communica- 
tion and coordinated activity be- 
tween parents and educators are 
established, successful outcomes 
for children will become more likely. 
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What Motivates Parents to Become Involved in Their Children’s 
Education 

Kathleen V. Hoover-Dempsey, Joan M. T. Walker, and Howard M. Sandler, Vanderbilt University 



Many schools, educators, and 
policymakers have collaborated to 
develop programs that encourage 
parental involvement in students’ 
schooling. Educators are often 
frustrated, however, when paren- 
tal involvement initiatives are not 
as successful as hoped. One key 
to developing productive school- 
family partnerships lies in under- 
standing the beliefs and perceptions 
that underlie parents’ decisions 
about becoming involved in their 
children’s education. 

Four specific psychological 
constructs that influence parents’ 
decisions about involvement in 
their children’s education are dis- 
cussed in this article: (a) parental 
role construction for involve- 
ment, (b) parental sense of effi- 
cacy for helping the child learn, 
(c) parental perceptions of invita- 
tions to involvement from the 
school, and (d) parental percep- 
tions of invitations to involvement 
from the child. The article also 
discusses the relation of parental 
involvement to student outcomes 
and recommends school actions 
to increase involvement. 

Role Construction 

Parents’ ideas about appro- 
priate roles in their children’s 
education are constructed both 
by the social contexts of family 
and school and by parents’ ideas 
about child development and 
parenting. Parents’ role construc- 
tion for school involvement is 
created through the interaction of 
parents’ (a) beliefs about desir- 
able student outcomes, (b) beliefs 
about who is responsible for 
those outcomes, (c) beliefs about 
what they should do in relation to 
those desired outcomes, and (d) 
their behaviors related to these 
beliefs. 



Research suggests that role 
construction for involvement ap- 
pears in two forms, active and 
passive. Active role construction 
reflects the belief that parents 
bear primary responsibility for 
children’s educational outcomes 
and that parents should actively 
address that responsibility. This 
form can appear as a parent-fo- 
cused orientation to involvement 
based on belief in sole parental 
responsibility or a partnership-fo- 
cused orientation based on belief 
in responsibility shared by par- 
ents and schools. 

Passive role construction re- 
flects the belief that schools bear 
primary responsibility for educa- 
tional outcomes and that schools 
should initiate contact if parental 
help is needed. The relative pre- 
dominance of active or passive 
role construction for parents in a 
school year is linked to parents’ 
perceptions of the school con- 
text, parents’ perceptions of a 
child’s developmental and learn- 
ing needs, and parents’ judg- 
ments about their ability to help 
the child learn. While productive 
school-family partnerships are 
most likely enhanced by an ac- 
tive, partnership-focused orienta- 
tion, parents’ ability to enact that 
role depends on school contexts 
that enable partnership. 

Sense of Efficacy 

Self-efficacy refers to beliefs 
in one’s capacity to act in ways 
that will produce desired results. 
Parental self-efficacy for helping 
children learn requires experi- 
ences of success, opportunities 
to observe other adults helping 
their children, and encouragement 
from family members and school 
personnel. Research suggests that 
parents who have a strong sense 



of self-efficacy for involvement 
tend to be active in their children’s 
education and to work through 
difficulties to successful results. 
A weak sense of self-efficacy 
may not deter parents who be- 
lieve they should be involved, but 
it may lead to low persistence in 
the face of difficulties and, in the 
absence of intervention, to the 
adoption of a passive parental 
role. 

Perceptions of Invitations to 
Involvement From Schools and 
Children 

Invitations to involvement 
from schools and children influ- 
ence parents’ decisions to be- 
come involved. Invitations from 
schools convey to parents that 
their involvement is welcome 
and valuable in supporting stu- 
dent learning. Invitations — such 
as a welcoming school climate, 
user-friendly newsletters, and prac- 
tical suggestions for home -based 
support of learning — make it clear 
that schools want parental involve- 
ment at home and school. 

Children’s invitations to pa- 
rental involvement may include 
explicit requests for help or im- 
plicit demonstrations of need (for 
example, low test grades). More- 
over, evidence shows that both 
schools’ and children’s invita- 
tions can foster active role con- 
struction and self-efficacy and 
thus increase the likelihood of 
positive parental involvement. 
School and child invitations are 
also susceptible to explicit inter- 
vention on the part of schools. 

Parental Involvement and 
Students’ Academic and Social 
Outcomes 

While most attention to pa- 
rental involvement has focused 
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on its potential for improving stu- 
dent achievement, research 
shows that involvement is likely 
to exert influence not primarily 
on achievement but on proximal 
outcomes that support achieve- 
ment, including attendance, atten- 
tiveness, ability beliefs, and strategy 
knowledge and use. More distal 
achievement outcomes depend ulti- 
mately on student beliefs and be- 
havior, which lie beyond direct 
parental control. Further, parents 
tend to have somewhat more diffi- 
culty influencing their children’s 
achievement in subject-matter 
learning as students move into 
adolescence. 

Parental involvement also 
fosters interpersonal competen- 
cies associated with school suc- 
cess. Students who pursue the 
goals of academic and social suc- 
cess have a more productive ap- 
proach to learning than do students 
who pursue exclusively academic 
or social goals. Additionally, re- 
search shows that students’ be- 
liefs about both their academic 
abilities and about their ability to 
relate effectively to their peers 
and teachers contribute to their 
success in learning. 

Moreover, parents with part- 
nership-focused role construction 
tend to model the skills of com- 
munication and cooperation that 
are valuable in classroom learn- 
ing. Actively involved parents are 
also likely to reinforce students’ 
valuing of active engagement in 
learning and to teach them to en- 
gage effectively. 

Recommendations for School 
Action 

To improve parental involve- 
ment and school-family partner- 
ships, schools should focus their 
efforts on fostering the psycho- 
logical constructs that are condu- 
cive to desired student outcomes. 
Schools can take the following 
research-based steps to be more 



supportive of parental psycho- 
logical constructs. 

To facilitate role construc- 
tion, schools should demonstrate 
positive assumptions about the 
importance of parental involve- 
ment in education. Schools can 
offer parents specific information 
about active involvement and 
maintain an environment that val- 
ues parental presence and sug- 
gestions. Schools should invite 
parental involvement through 
two-way communications in 
which educators offer informa- 
tion and listen to parents’ ideas. 
Schools should provide interac- 
tive communication tools, such 
as classroom telephones and 
Internet connection to support 
e-mail. 

To strengthen parents’ sense 
of efficacy, schools need to in- 
form them about the positive in- 
fluences of involvement on 
desirable student attributes, in- 
cluding positive attitudes about 
school, persistence in learning 
tasks, and use of learning strate- 
gies. Schools should also give 
parents specific feedback on the 
benefits of their involvement, 
linking parental behaviors to stu- 
dent progress and recounting 
similar parents’ success. 

To improve parents’ percep- 
tions of invitations to school in- 
volvement, schools should develop 
a welcoming climate, for example 
by constructing welcoming visual 
displays in school entryways and 
promoting schoolwide friendli- 
ness to parents. Schools should 
invite parents to confer with 
teachers about children’s progress 
and the usefulness of school sug- 
gestions for involvement. 

Further, a full range of home- 
and school-based involvement 
opportunities should be offered to 
families. Standard approaches to 
involvement like conferences 
should be included, but activities 
can be expanded to include less 



traditional ones like co-learning 
and shared decision making. Ex- 
panding the range of involvement 
activities often helps to engage 
more of a school’s families and 
parents. 

To increase parents’ percep- 
tions of invitations for involve- 
ment from their children, schools 
should develop interactive home- 
work assignments. Students may 
be asked by teachers to request 
parental input as part of assign- 
ments, and schools may offer 
parents suggestions for skill-re- 
lated involvement like reviewing 
homework problems together. 
Such suggestions can increase 
parent-student interaction and 
help parents understand student 
learning. 

Teachers should also encour- 
age students and parents to dis- 
cuss school activities with each 
other, since findings show that 
at-home discussion of school 
activities is strongly related to 
student achievement. While 
developmental differences in chil- 
dren across grades shape the 
content of such discussion, pa- 
rental involvement remains im- 
portant throughout students’ 
school years. 

Conclusion 

By acting as partners in the 
social construction of beliefs 
and behaviors that influence pa- 
rental involvement, schools can 
increase the effectiveness of in- 
volvement, the productivity of 
school-family partnerships, and 
the quality of students’ learning. 
While increasing involvement will 
require greater allocation of re- 
sources (such as time, energy, 
and money), the benefits make 
even small investments worth- 
while. Implementation of steps to 
motivate parental involvement 
can offer important support for 
student success throughout the 
school years and beyond. 
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Critical Issues Facing Families and Educators 

Sandra L. Christenson, Yvonne Godber, and Amy R. Anderson, University of Minnesota 



Pressing nonacademic issues 
like school violence and drug abuse 
reveal the overwhelming importance 
of constructive school-family part- 
nerships (SFPs) for the academic, 
social, and emotional learning of 
youth. Partnerships between schools 
and families should be prominent in 
efforts to promote learning and de- 
velopment, yet many critical issues 
face families and educators striving 
to build relationships. This article 
examines the circumstances part- 
nerships must address, including 
the family-student-school context, 
student benefits of partnerships, 
broad issues that SFPs must con- 
sider, and avenues for strengthening 
partnerships. 

The Family-Student-School 
Context 

Recent statistics suggest the 
supports needed for families and 
educators to help children succeed. 
An important trend affecting chil- 
dren is the population’s growing di- 
versity. In 2001, 19% of children 
had at least one foreign-bom parent. 
Such parents frequently need better 
knowledge of the social system to 
provide their children with economic 
academic opportunities. Family 
composition and parental working 
arrangements are also increasingly 
diverse. In 2001, 22% of American 
children resided with only their 
mothers. The number of unmarried 
partners grew 71% during the 
1990s, while 33% of all births in 
2000 were to unmarried women. 
Children who live in one-parent 
families are more likely to live in 
poverty, and children living in pov- 
erty are more likely than others to 
have difficulty in school, bear chil- 
dren while teenagers, and as adults 
earn less and suffer from unem- 
ployment. Related to family income 
are poor health and housing conditions 



that make it hard for children to 
achieve academically and develop 
into productive adults. Moreover, 
children today are likely to have the 
custodial parent or both parents in 
the workforce, affecting parents’ 
ability to support education. 

Clearly, additional supports for 
the nation’s children are needed. 
Existing resources are often under- 
funded or unavailable to those needing 
them most. For example. Head Start 
serves only three of five eligible chil- 
dren. High-quality childcare is too 
expensive for numerous families, and 
the need for childcare does not end 
when children enter school. With many 
parents working, countless children 
are left unattended after school, 
when they are more likely to engage 
in risky behaviors. In this context, it 
is challenging but necessary to cre- 
ate positive working relationships 
between families and educators. 

Benefits of School-Family 
Connections 

Parent involvement in education 
significantly correlates with student 
learning. When parents are involved, 
students’ grades, test scores, and 
participation in the classroom im- 
prove. Additional benefits include 
fewer special education placements, 
greater postsecondary enrollment, 
higher attendance, lower dropout 
rates, and a reduced likelihood of 
engaging in high-risk behaviors. 
Benefits extend to students’ social 
and emotional learning and engage- 
ment. Research shows that enhancing 
cognitive engagement (e.g., self- 
regulated learning), behavioral en- 
gagement (e.g., participation), and 
psychological engagement (e.g., 
identification with school) correlate 
significantly with academic achieve- 
ment. Full engagement — requiring a 
high level of parental involvement — 
is needed to meet the demands of 



schooling. Youth perform better in 
school when both home and school 
actively provide the support and 
opportunities that promote student 
engagement. 

Broad Issues Facing Families and 
Educators 

Several issues influence the 
ability of school-family connections 
to enhance students’ academic 
learning, relationships with others, 
and regulation of emotions. 

Systemic Effects 

When a systemic orientation is 
adopted, the quality and equity of 
family-school interactions become 
the focus. Children are educated in 
low-risk circumstances when fam- 
ily and school systems are integrated, 
and when home and school provide 
children with congruent messages 
about learning. Children’s school 
competence cannot be fostered 
without focusing on the relation- 
ships among the multiple systems 
that affect children. Therefore, it is 
necessary to examine how resources 
are organized systemically to help 
children meet academic and devel- 
opmental challenges. The goal of 
SFPs is to enhance perfonuance on 
tasks that family and school sys- 
tems can directly influence. However, 
to establish shared goals, contribu- 
tions, and accountability between 
families and educators, SFPs must 
also recognize macrosystemic influ- 
ences, such as legislation, school 
reform, and poverty. To address 
concerns about children’s learning 
related to such broad influences, 
SFPs need to track student perfor- 
mance early and carefully. 

Embracing Diversity 

Educators and families must 
recognize individual and cultural di- 
versity and foster dialogue about it. 
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If diversity is embraced as an op- 
portunity for helping children de- 
velop learning competencies and for 
building partnership capacity, gaps 
in educational performance for some 
students can be altered. To make 
parents coeducators, schools must 
understand differing purposes of 
education, self-efficacy, and role 
construction among parents of di- 
verse groups. Additionally, research 
stresses that socialization practices 
in homes and schools are crucial in 
developing students’ identities as 
learners; parental messages and 
cultural context can help students 
maintain positive attitudes and ex- 
pectations. Parents adapt their cul- 
tural attitudes to educational goals in 
complex ways. How can educators 
help if they do not understand these 
perspectives? 

Prioritizing Education 

Just as government and society 
sometimes undervalue education, 
families sometimes fail to make it a 
priority. Parents can enhance academic 
performance through both academic 
support that is directly related to 
children’s schooling and through 
motivational support, which involves 
fostering attitudes to learning that 
are indirectly but essentially related 
to school success. Motivational sup- 
port may be most important for pre- 
paring children for learning; it can 
be highlighted in coordinated home- 
school interventions. Emotional 
support — getting children to believe 
they are competent and important — 
is also critical to school success. 

Strengthening School-Family 
Partnerships 

School-based family involve- 
ment is typically activity-driven, 
though we know that gaining parental 
cooperation is not primarily a func- 
tion of the activities provided. Of- 
fering involvement activities without 
forming healthy SFPs has yielded low 
parental participation, especially for 
families most alienated by traditional 



schooling practices. Families re- 
sponding positively to school-pro- 
posed activities often match the 
schools’ culture and staff In select- 
ing activities to enhance students’ 
learning, it is crucial to achieve a 
good fit among parents, teachers, 
and students. Yet multiple demands 
on school staff combined with atti- 
tudes that devalue families limit op- 
portunities for building SFPs. Rather 
than the current activity-driven ori- 
entation, a partnership orientation is 
needed to emphasize and value the 
interface between families and 
school personnel. Necessary for 
high-quality partnerships are atti- 
tudes conducive to collaboration 
that view families and educators as 
socialization agents. Defining fea- 
tures of families and schools work- 
ing successfully as partners include 
a student-focused philosophy, belief 
in shared responsibility for education, 
and a preventive, solution-oriented 
focus. When schools collaborate to 
include families as coeducators, 
families respond by becoming more 
involved. Outcomes associated with 
a partnership orientation include 
improved learning opportunities, 
circumvention of blame for school 
difficulties, and pooled home-school 
resources. 

Also important to strong SFPs 
are structural and psychological 
factors. Providing the structure to 
allow frequent family-school inter- 
actions and paying attention to 
macrosystemic pressures on 
schools and families are crucial. 
Psychological influences, such as 
parental attitudes, also influence 
SFPs. While frequency of school- 
family contact fosters relationships, 
the quality of contacts makes the 
largest difference. Educators must 
recognize that parents want contact 
that includes them as equal part- 
ners. Moreover, although a 2001 
meta-analysis revealed that the 
strongest aspect of parental involve- 
ment concerned parents’ attitudes 
towards their children’s success. 



educators seldom ask parents about 
this, indicating that parental beliefs 
remain an underutilized influence in 
strengthening SFPs. Engaging par- 
ents in strong partnerships requires 
schools to solicit and heed parents’ 
suggestions and concerns. Schools 
must ask what they can do to make 
parents feel more confident and com- 
fortable with involvement and to 
provide the activities and resources 
parents desire to feel empowered. 

Conclusion 

Without connection with fami- 
lies, schools will miss opportunities 
for enhancing learning environ- 
ments. When families and schools 
are uncertain about how to maintain 
effective contact, misunderstand- 
ings hamper the development of 
strong relationships. Fimits to 
school resources demand efficient, 
cost-effective strategies for wel- 
coming families as coeducators. If 
schools consider broader contextual 
issues underlying SFPs, they can 
identify strengths and weaknesses 
in engaging families and develop re- 
search-based interventions. Consensus 
is emerging that a new partnership- 
oriented contract between families 
and schools is needed. To foster 
strong contracts, it is essential to 
synchronize home and school systems, 
heed macrosystemic influences, 
embrace diversity, and prioritize 
education. 

Nurturing personal qualities and 
preferences through relationship 
building can significantly improve 
SFPs. Strengthening SFPs requires 
much time, leadership, and coop- 
eration. Nevertheless, educators and 
policymakers should commit to this 
work. It can help students — espe- 
cially those facing the greatest bar- 
riers — meet established educational 
standards and learn socially and 
emotionally. As different SFP prac- 
tices are implemented, clearer un- 
derstandings should emerge that 
can empower partnerships to help 
all students succeed. 
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Parental Involvement and Children’s School Success 

Arthur J. Reynolds and Melissa Clements, University ofWisconsin-Madison 



Parental involvement is widely 
regarded as a fundamental contribu- 
tor to children’s school success. 
Empirical validation of the impact of 
parental involvement on educational 
outcomes has emerged recently. In 
response, enhancement of parental 
involvement has become integral to 
many educational programs and 
policies. Parental involvement is im- 
portant for several reasons. First is 
the great amount of time children 
spend with families during the first 
decade of life. Small changes in pa- 
rental involvement can have cumu- 
lative benefits for many types of 
behavior. Second, parental involve- 
ment is open to influence by educa- 
tors through many avenues for 
encouraging participation in educa- 
tion at home and school. Third, en- 
couraging parental participation in 
education may provide parents with 
social support and personal empow- 
erment. 

This article focuses on the 
Chicago Longitudinal Study (CLS) 
of urban children. The article de- 
scribes the CLS and examines key 
findings on short- and long-term ef- 
fects of parental involvement from 
this and similar studies. The article 
discusses limits to this evidence 
and implications for strengthening 
parental involvement to improve 
achievement. 

Chicago Longitudinal Study and 
Child-Parent Centers 

The CLS follows the progress 
of 1,539 low-income children 
(93% African American) who par- 
ticipated in the Chicago Child-Par- 
ent Center (CPC) program beginning 
in 1983-84 and a matched com- 
parison group enrolled in alternative 
intervention. The CLS examines the 
effects of parental participation and 
other factors on children’s academic 
progress and social adjustment. Over 



the 17 years of the study, extensive 
information on involvement has 
been collected, providing a unique 
opportunity to investigate links be- 
tween involvement and children’s 
outcomes. 

Guided by the idea that the 
school readiness of children can be 
enriched through systematic learn- 
ing activities and parental involve- 
ment, the CPC program offers 
comprehensive educational and 
family-support services to eco- 
nomically disadvantaged parents 
and their children from preschool to 
early elementary school. The pro- 
gram operates in 23 centers affdi- 
ated with schools across the city. 
Each center is directed by a Head 
Teacher and an elementary school 
principal. Other primary staff in- 
clude a parent-resource teacher and 
a school-community representative. 
Chief program features are early in- 
tervention, parent involvement, 
structured language learning, social 
services, and program continuity 
between preschool and school 
years. 

Unlike many programs, the 
CPCs make substantial efforts to 
involve parents in education. At 
least a half a day of parent involve- 
ment weekly is required. A unique 
program feature is the parent-re- 
source room organized to facilitate 
parents’ education and interactions 
with children and other parents. 
Areas of training include consumer 
education and personal develop- 
ment. Parents may attend GED 
classes and serve on the School Ad- 
visory Council that assists in center 
planning. Parent activities empha- 
sized in the program include class- 
room volunteering, participating in 
school activities, and engaging in 
training. Activities are designed to 
accommodate parents’ diverse 
needs. 



Children’s Outcomes and Family 
Involvement 

The CLS has shown CPC par- 
ticipation beginning in preschool to 
be consistently associated with bet- 
ter educational performance and so- 
cial adjustment. The program had 
the largest impact immediately. 
About half the program group 
scored at or above national nornis 
on the ITBS composite at school 
entry, while only a quarter of the 
comparison group did. Substantial 
differences continued through the 
school years, including positive pro- 
gram effects on delinquency and 
high-school completion. Evidence 
shows that CPC intervention con- 
tinuing into elementary grades con- 
tributes to children’s later success. 
For example, children with 4 to 6 
years of intervention had higher 
achievement than children partici- 
pating for 1 to 4 years. Findings 
from other intervention research 
corroborate CPC results on parental 
involvement. Early-childhood programs 
with family-support components 
tend to provide more long-term 
benefits than programs without 
them, though not all programs en- 
hance parental involvement. Many 
programs have shown enduring ef- 
fects only when parents continued 
to be involved after the programs’ 
official end. 

Parental Involvement and 
Long-Term Effects 

Investigation of CPC participa- 
tion indicates that parental involve- 
ment in education has a mediating 
influence on children’s outcomes. 

In addition to involvement, interven- 
tion effects may be mediated by 
cognitive advantage, social adjust- 
ment, motivational advantage, and 
school support. To identify the con- 
tribution of involvement to the long- 
term effects of program participation. 
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involvement measures must be 
considered along with these alterna- 
tive factors to yield the value added 
by involvement. In an analysis of 
the role of involvement measured 
through teacher and parent ratings 
of parents’ school participation and 
through reports of child abuse and 
neglect, involvement accounted for 
28% of the contribution to the 
effect of preschool on high-school 
completion and 21% of the contri- 
bution to lower juvenile arrest. 
After the other mediating factors 
were controlled for, CPC participa- 
tion was associated with higher pa- 
rental involvement, which was 
linked to long-term school comple- 
tion and social adjustment. 

Parental Involvement Predicts 
Children’s Learning and 
Development 

Research shows that higher 
parental involvement is associated 
with higher academic perfonuance 
for young children and adolescents. 
This predictive relation usually re- 
mains after controlling for back- 
ground variables like socioeconomic 
status. Variables like maternal educa- 
tion and child motivation also work 
through parental involvement to in- 
fluence academic performance. In- 
volvement also predicts high-school 
dropout, child self-regulation, and 
child self-concept. 

A cumulative measure of pa- 
rental involvement in the CLS is 
the number of years between first 
and sixth grades that teachers rate 
parental participation in school as 
average or better. Findings show a 
lunctional relation between the 
positive ratings and high-school 
completion and juvenile arrest rates. 
Measures of parental expectations 
for educational attainment also 
correlate with higher completion 
levels. 

In other studies of CPC families, 
parental involvement is a predictor 
of academic success in first grade, 
increased reading achievement. 



and lower grade retention. Sepa- 
rate studies support the CPC find- 
ings of a predictive link between 
measures of involvement and 
children’s success in school. One 
meta-analysis found that parental 
expectations for academic achieve- 
ment had the largest effect size in 
relation to measures of academic 
achievement. Parental commitment 
and volunteer behavior had smaller 
effects. 

Limitations 

Three limitations remain in the 
knowledge base on parent involve- 
ment in relation to student out- 
comes. First, the link of involvement 
to children’s outcomes should not 
be regarded as causal. The quality 
and amount of parent involvement 
may be key ingredients rather than 
involvement per se. Moreover, 
involvement may be an effect of 
children’s performance as much as 
a cause. Second, the definition and 
measurement of involvement varies 
greatly among studies. Findings 
vary with children’s age and cir- 
cumstances, with report sources, 
and with type of family support. 
These differences can lead to unre- 
liable results and hinder integration 
of knowledge for policy decisions. 
Third, researchers and educators 
erroneously assume that parental 
involvement is necessarily positively 
associated with children’s adjust- 
ment. Often, parental involvement 
that takes place in response to child 
problems is not associated with 
positive outcomes. 

Implications 

The policy implications of these 
findings are important for early- 
childhood programs, schools, and 
families. Greater investments in 
programs that provide intensive re- 
sources for parental involvement 
are needed. Findings from the CPC 
program demonstrate long-term 
benefits of involvement, while some 
initiatives that receive more public 



funds — like reduced class size, re- 
medial education, and grade reten- 
tion — demonstrate few benefits. 

To expand effective programs such 
as the CPCs, legislators should in- 
crease Title I program expenditures 
beyond the 5% currently dedicated 
to preschool programs. 

Evidence reveals several ele- 
ments critical to the success of 
early education programs. A coordi- 
nated system of early care and edu- 
cation should span the first 5 years 
of a child’s life. Public schools 
should lead in developing commu- 
nity partnerships in such systems. 
Preschool teachers should be 
trained and compensated well. Edu- 
cational content should be respon- 
sive to all of children’s learning 
needs, with special emphasis on lit- 
eracy skills. Finally, intensive and 
comprehensive parental-involve- 
ment services and activities should 
be available, especially for special- 
needs and low-income children. 

To enhance parental involve- 
ment, school communities must 
provide a variety of ways for par- 
ents to get involved. Instead of re- 
acting to children’s difficulties, 
schools should implement proactive 
strategies like those used in the CPC 
program. Further, teachers need 
better training in working with 
families. Existing teacher training 
overlooks parent-teacher collabora- 
tion. Areas needing attention include 
overcoming barriers to involving 
parents, promoting effective com- 
munication with families, and re- 
solving conflicts. 

Finally, because evidence 
shows that parents’ expectations 
for children’s education are crucial 
to success in school, greater em- 
phasis on promoting those expec- 
tations is needed. Schools and 
programs that provide ways for 
families to raise their expectations 
for their children’s education are 
likely to improve parental involve- 
ment experiences and increase 
student success. 
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School-Family Partnerships for Adolescents 

Rebecca DuLaney Beyer, Evanthia N. Patrikakou, and Roger P. Weissberg, University of Illinois at Chicago 



When schools and families co- 
operate, children benefit. Experimental 
and correlational studies have dem- 
onstrated a positive relationship be- 
tween parent involvement and student 
academic, social, and emotional out- 
comes. School-family partnerships 
(SFPs) are especially important for 
adolescents, who are entering a de- 
velopmental period filled with physi- 
cal, cognitive, social, and emotional 
changes. The challenges that they 
face require them to navigate social 
and emotional choices. Helping 
teenagers deal with these choices 
while trying to succeed academi- 
cally requires a systematic collabo- 
ration between parents and schools. 

However, as children move into 
adolescence, parent involvement 
and teacher outreach decline. In 
middle and high schools, structure 
and curriculum become more com- 
plicated and difficult, often discour- 
aging participation. Additionally, as 
children enter adolescence there is a 
host of developmental challenges for 
families to face; these make parent 
involvement in schooling harder. Fi- 
nally, parents and teachers may have 
perceptions about their abilities, each 
other’s attitudes, and the adolescents’ 
needs that limit parent-teacher inter- 
action. Under these circumstances, 
understanding how to establish and 
maintain SFPs becomes even more 
imperative. This article discusses 
benefits of SFPs for adolescents, 
parent and teacher practices that in- 
fluence SFPs, effective partnership 
strategies, and recommendations 
for future research and practice. 

Benefits of Partnerships in 
Middle and High School 

In SFPs, families work with teach- 
ers and schools to build positive re- 
lationships through a wide variety 
of activities that benefit adoles- 
cents. Some activities like monitoring 



homework completion involve 
parents in working directly for a 
child’s benefit, while others like 
volunteering at school involve sup- 
porting the school as well. Ben- 
efits of parent involvement can be 
academic, social, and emotional. 
For example, home discussion and 
school participation are positively 
related to reading and math achieve- 
ment, and parent-child discussion 
correlates with decreased truancy 
and dropout. Additionally, when 
parents convey high academic ex- 
pectations to their adolescents, the 
children have high expectations 
for themselves. Positive attitudes 
about schooling and education in 
general can further help keep stu- 
dents engaged in school and away 
from problem behaviors. 

Parent and Teacher Practices 

Unfortunately, SFP practices 
are significantly less frequent in 
secondary schools than in elemen- 
tary schools. One analysis found 
that 70% of parents of adolescents 
were never asked to volunteer at 
school, and 80% never volunteered. 
Further, 56% rarely or never helped 
with homework, and 46% neither 
belonged to parent organizations 
nor attended school activities. 

These findings may reflect factors 
that render parent-teacher contact 
difficult in secondary schools. 
Each teacher has more students 
than an elementary teacher, and 
each student has more teachers. 
Parents may not know all their 
children’s teachers and may be 
unsure to whom to turn if problems 
arise, and teachers, having many 
children to instmct, may feel unable 
to work effectively with families. 

When parents perceive that 
teachers are not actively trying to 
involve them, they are less involved. 
Similarly, when teachers believe 



that parents do not want to be in- 
volved, they may use fewer strate- 
gies. Parents perceiving this may 
become less involved. Teachers 
may then think parents do not want 
to be involved and make no changes 
in involvement. Interrupting this vi- 
cious cycle is an important step in 
developing partnerships for adoles- 
cents. 

The decline in communication 
between parents and teachers coin- 
cides with increasing academic de- 
mand on students. Without support 
from teachers, parents may feel inef- 
fective at influencing children’s aca- 
demic success. When feeling less 
effective, parents may become less 
involved. Tike academics, the social 
issues that adolescents face get in- 
creasingly complex. Parents and 
teachers can promote healthy social 
development by acknowledging and 
fulfilling important needs. As they 
form their identities, teenagers need 
to know that they are appreciated 
and that they are part of an accept- 
ing group. They need to develop 
confidence in new social, emotional, 
and academic competencies and feel 
that they are making meaningful 
contributions to their world. 

Sensing their declining influ- 
ence and changing role, parents 
may limit involvement in school and 
personal life to intervening in serious 
problems. But involvement is neces- 
sary to guide adolescents toward 
healthy development. Although adoles- 
cents do not want parents to be vis- 
ible or intmsive, they do want parents 
to remain involved in their lives. 
Schools need to assist parents’ ef- 
forts by providing them with strate- 
gies to support teens’ academic and 
nonacademic development. 

Partnership Strategies for Adolescents 

It is possible to develop strong 
SFPs in middle and high schools. 
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Promising school-level partnership 
strategies develop communication 
and parent involvement at home and 
at school. Through positive commu- 
nication between parents and teach- 
ers in the fonu of notes, phone calls, 
infonual interactions, and fonual 
conferences, parents and teachers 
can share comments about adoles- 
cents’ accomplishments. When 
adolescents know about and can 
participate in these communications, 
they gain confidence. It is important 
to facilitate this communication as 
students enter middle school. One 
promising strategy in this area is the 
development of partnership commit- 
tees comprised of educators, parents, 
and community members. Commit- 
tees initiate activities like school visits, 
letter exchange between elementary- 
and middle-school students, and panel 
discussions for students. These ac- 
tivities can help ease parents and 
students into the new environment. 

Parents can help in developing 
academic and social competencies 
at home by encouraging good study 
habits and having teens contribute 
to their community through volun- 
teering. Homework assignments that 
prompt family participation can also 
increase parental involvement. Students 
who feel that parents are able to help 
with participatory homework assign- 
ments report enjoying the interaction. 
Recognizing that parents carmot al- 
ways help with adolescents’ home- 
work, researchers developed Teachers 
Involve Parents in Schoolwork (TIPS), 
which asks students to share their 
work with a family member and al- 
low families to comment and request 
further information from teachers. 

Despite structural difficulties in 
involving adolescents’ parents at 
school, some schools have succeeded 
in this area. In the action-team ap- 
proach to middle- and high-school 
SFPs, a team comprised of families 
(including students), educators, and 
community members collaborates 
regularly to plan and implement strat- 
egies to increase parental involvement. 



An evaluation of this approach found 
that teams help schools and families 
organize partnerships so that yearly 
progress can be made, and it also 
indicated that progress comes in in- 
cremental steps. It is important to 
note that including students in this 
process helps them develop then- 
sense of belonging and increase their 
contribution to the school community. 

Recommendations 

We can build on correlational 
research on SFPs for adolescents 
through more experimental, especially 
longitudinal, studies that consider 
academic and nonacademic SFP prac- 
tices and outcomes. Evaluation of 
existing programs is important in 
this work. Research should also in- 
vestigate students’ perspectives. Few 
studies ask students how they feel 
about parental involvement and what 
ideal involvement would look like. By 
examining the student perspective, 
we can define roles that students can 
play in establishing and maintaining 
meaningful home-school relationships. 

Although some federal and state 
initiatives target parent involvement 
generally, secondary-school SFP 
practices and policies have not been 
emphasized. The following recom- 
mendations create a practice-ori- 
ented framework for increasing 
parents’ participation in schooling. 

• Coordinated efforts. Since it is 
often difficult for teens’ parents 
to communicate with all their 
child’s teachers, schools need 
coordinated plans for teachers 
to communicate effectively with 
all parents, not just those whose 
children are having trouble. A 
partnership coordinator or action 
team can facilitate communica- 
tion and coordinate schoolwide 
efforts. 

• Teacher training and support. 
Teachers often do not receive 
sufficient preservice or inservice 
training or consistent adminis- 
trative support in working with 
families. Periodic training on 



concrete ways to involve par- 
ents in teenagers’ education is 
iiuportant. Additionally, encourag- 
ing coordination and coopera- 
tion among teachers at each grade 
level can give teachers more sup- 
port and provide collaborating 
educators with a fuller picture 
of student progress. 

• Focus on both academic and 
nonacademic involvement. 
Schools can provide parents 
with strategies for helping 
children who are struggling 
academically by informing 
parents of resources for free 
homework help or tutoring. 
Schools’ suggestions for 
encouraging effective study 
habits can also help parents 
support teens’ achievement. 
Additionally, guidance on 
discussing peer pressure, drugs, 
and the importance of education 
can help parents support 
adolescents’ success in school 
and in life. To accommodate the 
varying needs of parents, this 
information should come in 
various fonuats, including 
written information as well as 
workshops. 

• Involve adolescents in partner- 
ships. Adolescents have ideas 
about what amount and type of 
parental involvement would be 
most helpful. Their views taken 
together with those of parents 
and educators can lead to SFPs 
that are developmentally appro- 
priate and helpful fo all involved. 

In fheir quesf fo become knowl- 
edgeable, responsible, caring, and 
producfive members of sociefy, 
adolescenfs need supporf from 
bofh parenfs and teachers. When 
founded on fhe developmenfal and 
relafional realifies of adolescenfs’ 
lives, SFPs can provide a solid 
framework for parenfs and educa- 
tors fo supporf each ofher’s efforfs 
fo promote adolescents’ healthy 
development. 
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Intercultural Transitions, Socioemotional Development, and 
Intersections Between Families and Schools 

Luis M. Laosa, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 



The rapid demographic changes 
transforming the nation’s population 
raise complex questions concerning 
the relationship between family and 
schooling. An increasing range of 
cultural and linguistic groups hold 
varied and sometimes conflicting 
beliefs about the proper roles of 
families and schools as agents of 
socialization and learning. Moreover, 
while the student population grows 
more diverse, the nation’s teachers 
and education policymakers remain 
relatively homogeneous. 

Current policy debates about 
cultural or linguistic diversity in 
education typically center on one 
question: How wide should be the 
scope of acceptance of cultural or 
linguistic differences? Typically, 
policy recommendations for ad- 
dressing these issues focus on (a) 
the training of educators to recog- 
nize and respect differences and to 
use students’ cultural or linguistic 
strengths to improve instruction, 
and (b) the inclusion of representa- 
tives from various cultural groups 
in educational planning and imple- 
mentation. Such recommendations 
identify urgent needs and should be 
followed, but they are often put into 
practice without a sufficient under- 
standing of the cognitive, social, 
and emotional issues that accom- 
pany contact, or encounters, be- 
tween cultures. In fonuulating, 
analyzing, and evaluating educa- 
tional policies, especially policies 
bearing on school-family relation- 
ships, attention should be paid to 
the processes and dynamics of in- 
tercultural contact. The rise in ten- 
sion among this country’s ethnic 
groups following the September 1 1 
terrorist attacks is a reminder of the 
need for attention to these concerns. 

This article focuses on the 
experiences that children and 
their families face in intercultural 



encounters — such as those between 
families and schools — and on the 
changes that these interactions can 
bring about in individuals, families, 
and schools. The article examines 
social, psychological, and educational 
issues intricately connected to these 
themes. It aims to increase aware- 
ness of the processes and outcomes 
that occur in the context of cultural 
continuities and discontinuities be- 
tween families and schools. Such 
knowledge and understanding can 
inform the development of effective 
partnerships among schools, fami- 
lies, and communities. It can also 
foster positive relations among the 
nation’s diverse cultural groups. 

Life Changes and Transitions 

In all societies, individuals are 
required or expected to undergo 
some major life changes — nonua- 
tive transitions — such as school en- 
try, graduation, and marriage. In 
addition to these normative transi- 
tions, there exist other major life 
changes, which are less visible, less 
prevalent, and less predictable and 
usually lack prescribed guidelines 
and supports. These alterations in- 
clude intercultural transitions, the 
subject of relatively little research. 

An intercultural transition, or 
intercultural change, is a process 
through which an individual or social 
system bridges two different cultures. 
(The distinction between an intercul- 
tural transition and an intercultural 
change is a theoretical issue that 
awaits formulation; for present pur- 
poses, the two tenus are used inter- 
changeably.) An intercultural transition 
can be subtractive (an element of 
one’s culture is lost when an element 
of the other culture is acquired), ad- 
ditive (no loss occurs), or transcend- 
ing (the intercultural contact brings 
about the development of a charac- 
teristic typical of neither culture). A 



transition can also be unilateral (a 
change occurs in only one of the 
parties in contact) or bilateral (both 
parties change). Finally, a transition 
can be adjustive or maladjustive; it 
is adjustive if it meets the individual’s 
needs and expectations and most of 
the demands that the environment 
places on the individual. 

Intercultural Change as Individual 
Experience 

A child (or adult) may suffer 
considerable stress when the de- 
mands or expectations for intercul- 
tural change lack sensitivity to such 
experiences. For example, there may 
arise issues of loyalty to the primary 
group, intergenerational conflict, 
threat to one’s identity, the sheer dif- 
ficulty of the task, fear of failure, 
fear of rejection, and ambivalence 
regarding the worth of change. 
Conflict between real or perceived 
pressure to acculturate (e.g., “Ameri- 
canize”) and the individual’s need to 
preserve a primary cultural identity 
can threaten psychological integrity. 
If the person cannot solve this con- 
flict, then the tension may find ex- 
pression in maladjustive change 
(e.g., depression or misconduct). 
Educational research tends to focus 
on cognition rather than on such 
socioemotional issues as these that 
can accompany intercultural change. 
Further research is needed to illumi- 
nate the cognitive, social, emotional, 
and environmental processes and 
dynamics of intercultural contact 
and to guide the design of support- 
ive and preventive practices to help 
individuals successfully meet the 
challenges of acquiring a new culture. 

Goals, Trajectories, and Options 
for Intercultural Transitions 

In intercultural contact, indi- 
viduals and groups develop stable 
patterns of relation that become 
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difficult, but not impossible, to modify. 
The goals, motivations, trajectories, 
options, and opportunities for inter- 
cultural contact and change differ 
among cultural groups and among 
individuals within each group. For 
instance, two students from one 
group may differ concerning which 
outgroup characteristic they wish to 
emulate. In addition, an individual’s 
goal for intercultural change may 
alter over time and differ across do- 
mains. For example, a student may 
seek linguistic integration through 
bilingualism and ingroup dating. 
Successful intercultural transitions 
depend, however, on a cultural 
group’s willingness to accept mem- 
bers from another group. It is im- 
portant that educators keep this 
variation and potentially conflicting 
goals in mind when supporting in- 
tercultural transitions in schools. 

Interpreting We-They Distinctions 

Human arrangements are uni- 
versally characterized by differen- 
tiation into ingroups and outgroups, 
we-they distinctions that define 
boundaries of group identification 
and loyalty. Individuals tend to view 
all others from the perspective of 
the ingroup, shaping attitudes and 
values, but this normal tendency can 
easily turn into liamilul ethnocentrism, 
an individual’s tendency to use his 
or her own group as the frame of 
reference against which all other 
groups are judged negatively. An 
expression of ethnocentrism with 
implications for school-family rela- 
tions is the widespread tendency in 
the United States to view cultural or 
linguistic characteristics of “nonmain- 
stream” groups as deficits or as 
pathological. This tendency domi- 
nates much education policy and 
practice. Such deficit/pathology 
thinking stigmatizes individuals who 
are different, ignores or denies their 
strengths, and adds to the psycho- 
logical burden in intercultural contact. 

As a point of view, cultural 
relativism opposes ethnocentrism. 



Cultural relativism means not assum- 
ing that one’s own culture is supe- 
rior. It also means that one must 
expect persons from cultures dif- 
ferent from one’s own to show atti- 
tudes and behaviors that one may 
find surprising. In addition, it means 
that behaviors that members of one 
culture view positively, including skills 
they regard as social competencies, 
may be ineffectual, neutral, or even 
offensive in the context of a differ- 
ent culture. Misunderstandings be- 
tween cultural groups can easily occur 
because many cultural characteristics 
are subtle and therefore difficult to 
identify or articulate, even by native 
members of the culture. Awareness of 
these differences and difficulties is 
a key to establishing constmctive 
and hamionious school-family rela- 
tions across cultures. 

Cultural Discoutiuuities aud 
Coutiuuities 

Cultural discontinuities between 
the home and the school can affect 
a child’s academic achievement. A 
cultural discontinuity between home 
and school is said to occur when 
some culturally determined discrep- 
ancy exists between the home and 
the school. How can children, fami- 
lies, and educators successfully 
navigate the largely uncharted gulf 
between the culture of the home 
and that of the school? The research 
literature offers several conceptual 
approaches to issues of cultural dis- 
continuity. From the stance of ap- 
proaches that consider cultural 
discontinuities as deficiencies in the 
child or home, the solution is to 
modify, suppress, or eradicate those 
cultural practices (for example, 
culturally determined parental 
teaching strategies). From perspec- 
tives that see cultural discontinuities 
as differences between the culture 
of the home and that of the school, 
the solution is to modify school 
practices to make them compatible 
with home practices. A variation on 
these approaches recognizes that 



home-school discontinuities may 
be accompanied by continuities. 

In this view, a search for both 
discontinuities and commonalities 
may produce more possibilities for 
enhancing achievement than a focus 
on only one. 

Discontinuities between genera- 
tions within a family can affect a 
child’s likelihood of scholastic suc- 
cess. During intercultural contact, 
conflicts often arise between par- 
ents and children over the adoption 
of a cultural outgroup’s values and 
behaviors that are inconsistent with 
the family’s ancestral culture. Such 
conflict can trigger processes that 
seriously affect the student’s aca- 
demic learning and socioemotional 
development. The complexity of 
discontinuities and continuities 
among families, schools, and gen- 
erations presents challenges to re- 
searchers and educators. Research 
is needed to shed additional light on 
this complexity and its linkages to 
scholastic success. A challenge to 
educators is to use the research 
findings to create or adapt educa- 
tional approaches so that successful 
learning and development can occur 
equitably and effectively for students 
from ah cultures. 

Conclusion 

To prepare every child to function 
as a competent, productive, respon- 
sible, and caring adult in this nation’s 
increasingly complex, diverse, and 
changing society, formal education 
must encompass not only the cog- 
nitive but also the social and emo- 
tional domains. Efforts and resources 
at the same level as those dedicated 
to learning an academic subject 
should be dedicated to developing 
students’ intercultural competen- 
cies. Success in this endeavor for 
students from ah cultural and eco- 
nomic backgrounds will require 
coordinated and comprehensive ap- 
proaches that involve schools, fami- 
lies, and communities in long-term, 
collaborative efforts. 
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Economic and Social Correlates of the Socioemotional Adjustment 
of African American Adolescents 

Ronald D. Taylor, Temple University 



Renewed attention has recently 
been devoted to the school achieve- 
ment of African American adolescents, 
who fare poorly in comparison 
with White adolescents on a vari- 
ety of indicators. Although African 
American and White students com- 
plete high school at similar rates, 
African Americans have signifi- 
cantly lower grades and SAT 
scores. African American students 
also take longer to graduate and 
leave college without completing 
degrees more often than White stu- 
dents. The underachievement of 
African American students poses a 
serious problem, since these students 
represent an increasing part of the 
school-age population and thus of 
the nation’s future workforce. 

This article examines corre- 
lates of achievement in African 
American adolescents’ family rela- 
tions and processes. Findings sug- 
gest that changes in parent 
practices may help reduce the 
achievement gap, since links exist 
between these practices and stu- 
dents’ school performance. Exam- 
ined are factors affecting family 
functioning, including economic 
resources, neighborhoods, social 
networks, and the relations of 
these factors to parents’ child- 
rearing practices. Also explored are 
links between parenting and racial 
socialization practices and adoles- 
cents’ behavior and school 
achievements as well as implica- 
tions of the correlations examined 
for school policy and practice. 

Economic Resources 

A substantial portion of Afri- 
can Americans (33%) are poor, 
particularly families with children 
under 18 (46%). The absence of a 
parent significantly influences Afri- 
can American children’s exposure 
to poverty. Of African American 



families maintained by a woman 
with children, 60% are poor. 
Moreover, research shows clear 
links between families’ economic 
resources and adolescents’ behav- 
ior and well-being. Low income 
and economic hardship have been 
linked to adolescent depression, 
school problems, low self-esteem, 
and delinquency. Recent work 
shows a link between African 
American mothers’ reports of inad- 
equate family resources and ado- 
lescents’ reports of depression. 
Research also shows that children’s 
problems tend to grow the longer 
they are poor, and that for African 
American children, poverty tends 
to be of long duration. 

Neighborhoods 

African American families, 
particularly those with fewer re- 
sources, have limited residence op- 
tions and typically reside in the 
most impoverished neighborhoods 
in cities. The effects of neighbor- 
hoods on children tend to increase 
as children grow older and move 
beyond the home. Numerous 
neighborhood factors, including the 
proportion of high-status workers, 
male joblessness, and neighbor- 
hood impoverishment, correlate 
with rates of adolescent preg- 
nancy, school dropout, delin- 
quency, and depression. Further, 
African American mothers’ reports 
of neighborhood social resources 
are associated with higher self- 
esteem and lower problem behavior 
in adolescents. 

Social Support 

For African American adults, 
lack of economic resources is as- 
sociated with interactions with 
individuals’ social networks. In 
particular, economic strain is asso- 
ciated with economic support from 



kin. The more that African Ameri- 
can mothers report insufficient 
family resources, the more finan- 
cial and emotional support they 
report receiving from extended 
family. Kin support is positively 
related to indicators of African 
American adolescents’ well-being, 
including school engagement, 
grades, self-reliance, and indepen- 
dence. Kin support is negatively 
related to problem behavior. 

Mediation of Parents’ Functioning 
and Parenting 

Economic resources, neigh- 
borhood factors, and social sup- 
port affect adolescents’ adjustment 
through association with parents’ 
psychological functioning and 
child-rearing practices. Economic 
distress, including insufficient re- 
sources to meet family needs and 
unemployment, is related to paren- 
tal depression, pessimism about the 
future, and marital problems. Such 
parental distress seems likely to af- 
fect child-rearing practices nega- 
tively. Research indicates that 
parents experiencing economic 
hardship offer their children less 
emotional support, more punitive 
discipline, and less family routine. 
For African American parents, such 
child-rearing problems are mediated 
by parental depression and pessi- 
mism linked to economic hardship. 

Neighborhood conditions also 
affect parents’ functioning and 
parenting practices, since parents 
adopt practices to insure their chil- 
dren are safe and can use neigh- 
borhood resources. Researchers 
have argued that African American 
parents may adopt a harsh, restric- 
tive parenting style in order to en- 
courage behaviors and attitudes 
valuable for growing up in unsafe, 
exploitative urban neighborhoods. 
Evidence shows that while parents 
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report high levels of control of 
youngsters’ behavior when their 
neighborhoods are deteriorated, 
they report offering more emo- 
tional support when their neighbor- 
hoods are safe and have accessible 
resources. 

Social support also correlates 
with parents’ functioning and 
child-rearing practices. Support 
from kin is associated with moth- 
ers’ emotional well-being, and 
mothers’ functioning is in turn as- 
sociated with emotional support 
and acceptance of adolescent chil- 
dren. Kinship support is also asso- 
ciated with positive practices like 
maintenance of structure in the 
home. Moreover, social support 
may suppress negative parenting 
practices, since support is nega- 
tively associated with severe ma- 
ternal punishment and negative 
perceptions of the maternal role. 

Links of Parents’ Behavior 
With Adolescent Adjnstment 
and Achievement 

Research indicates that African 
American parents’ functioning and 
child-rearing practices are linked to 
adolescents’ adjustment and to 
school achievement and engage- 
ment. When their mothers report 
optimism about the future, African 
American adolescents in working- 
class families report fewer symp- 
toms of depression. On the other 
hand, mothers’ reports of psycho- 
logical distress link positively with 
adolescents’ problem behaviors 
and negatively with self-reliance. 
Connections between parental and 
adolescent socioemotional adjust- 
ment tend to be mediated by child- 
rearing practices. For example, 
maternal depression correlates with 
harsher punishment, which in turn 
correlates with adolescents’ cogni- 
tive distress (e.g., difficulty with 
decisions and memory). 

Acceptance and support from 
kin are associated with higher 
grades and achievement-test scores. 



and maternal monitoring of adoles- 
cents is associated with lower de- 
linquent behavior. For low-income 
African American adolescents, 
positive family management prac- 
tices (regular family routines and 
schedules) correlate with high aca- 
demic engagement and achievement. 
Parent involvement in homework 
and school functions also corre- 
lates with high achievement. 

Considerable evidence links au- 
thoritative parenting with social 
competence, psychological well- 
being, reduced risk for problem be- 
haviors, and school achievement. 
However, the impact of authorita- 
tive parenting on the academic 
achievement of African American 
adolescents is unclear. Although 
strict parenting may have socio- 
emotional benefits for these 
youngsters, research has found no 
significant connection between 
such parenting and achievement 
for African American teens. The 
lack of correlation between 
parenting style and achievement in 
African American youth may indi- 
cate that peers have greater influ- 
ence than parents on their school 
performance. However, peers 
themselves can influence parenting 
style. Evidence indicates that Afri- 
can American parents alter their 
practices in response to perceived 
peer influence, exerting more con- 
trol when they feel peers are nega- 
tive and more freedom when peers 
are positive. Peers thus complicate 
the relationship between authorita- 
tive parenting and school achieve- 
ment in ways that are difficult to 
determine. 

Racial Socialization 

Another aspect of parenting 
associated with the adjustment of 
African American adolescents is 
parents’ racial socialization: the 
degree to which parents teach and 
discuss matters of race (e.g., cul- 
ture, history, heritage) with their 
youngsters. It has been argued that 



parents who engage in racial so- 
cialization prepare children for the 
experience of racial discrimination. 
By bolstering children’s racial self- 
regard, parents buffer them from 
hostility and negativity about their 
race that they will encounter in 
schools, the community, or the 
media. Evidence shows that Afri- 
can American parents’ emphasis on 
racial matters is indeed associated 
with children’s self-esteem and 
that parental discussion of racial 
barriers to success and the need to 
overcome them is associated with 
adolescents’ grades and feelings of 
efficacy. 

Implications 

The correlations examined here 
indicate that for future policy and 
practice, improving the economic 
well-being of African American 
families is important to increasing 
the chances for success of African 
American adolescents. Important 
steps include augmenting employ- 
ment opportunities and improving 
the skills of parents to match the 
increasingly advanced skills needed 
for higher paying jobs. It is also 
important to improve neighbor- 
hoods through changing policing 
practices and fostering business in- 
centives in the poor and working- 
class communities in which many 
African Americans reside. Further, 
it is crucial to build the social net- 
works of African American fami- 
lies to help buffer adolescents 
from environmental stressors. 
Schools can help in this effort by 
locating important social services 
like child and health care on school 
grounds and by using school prac- 
tices to reinforce the emotionally 
supportive and stmctured parenting 
practices that teens need. When 
policymakers and schools support 
parental efforts to counter negative 
socioeconomic circumstances, the 
achievement gap has a better chance 
of narrowing for African American 
adolescents. 
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Preparing Educators for School-Family Partnerships 

Challenges and Opportunities 

Nancy Feyl Chavkin, Southwest Texas State University 



School-family partnerships 
(SFPs) are popular with the public, 
and family involvement is an inte- 
gral part of education today. Most 
schools expect family collaboration 
in support of programs, and most 
families expect involvement in their 
children’s schooling. Furthermore, 
research has repeatedly demon- 
strated the academic and social- 
emotional learning benefits of 
partnerships between schools and 
families. Yet few universities pre- 
pare educators to work with SFPs. 
To understand more about this lack 
of preparation, this article examines 
the background of SFPs, surveys 
of higher education institutions, 
state certification policies and na- 
tional standards, curriculum models, 
promising programs that train edu- 
cators for SFPs, and the challenges 
and opportunities arising from this 
problem. 

Background 

Families and schools have col- 
laborated from the beginning of 
public education in America, when 
parents were children’s primary 
educators, to today, when parents 
and schools join to face issues like 
drug abuse and school violence. A 
1995 review of studies of families 
and education concluded that the 
most accurate predictors of student 
achievement are family involve- 
ment, a home environment that 
supports learning, and high family 
expectations for students. Other 
research showed that family partici- 
pation in education is twice as 
predictive of academic learning as 
is socioeconomic status. Family 
involvement also helps produce 
increased school attendance, de- 
creased dropout, and improved 
behavior. In a 2001 survey, Ameri- 
can teachers reported that strength- 
ening parents’ roles in education 



should have the highest priority in 
education policy. 

In support of these findings, 
the U.S. Department of Education 
has established a Partnership for 
Family Involvement in Education 
program and website. The depart- 
ment has also supported initiatives 
for promoting partnerships like the 
National Center for Family and 
Community Connections at the 
Southwest Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratory (SEDL). 

Higher Education Surveys 

Despite a strong research base 
and government support, few edu- 
cators receive fonual training in 
working with families, according to 
higher education surveys. A 1988 
SEDL survey of teacher educators 
revealed that only 4% of institutions 
surveyed had a course on preparing 
teachers for parent involvement, 
only 1 5% had part of a course, and 
only 37% had a class period. A 
1997 survey of teacher education 
programs in the 22 states that men- 
tioned family involvement in certifi- 
cation requirements indicated that 
only 37% of respondents offered a 
course on family involvement. A 
national survey of public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities 
showed that while family involve- 
ment was discussed in at least one 
course, only 8.7% offered more 
than two courses on working with 
families. In a 2001 survey of depart- 
ment chairs and deans nationwide, 
23% replied that their institutions 
offered a course in family involve- 
ment but that it was not required. 
An earlier SEDL survey showed 
that most principals expected teach- 
ers to have more experience work- 
ing with parents than teachers 
reported having. 

As to content, surveys indicate 
that the most frequently addressed 



topics include theories of partner- 
ship, parent-teacher conferences, 
parent teaching at home, and par- 
ents as volunteers. The definition of 
involvement, teaching methods, and 
mode of delivery are traditional. 
Little attention seems devoted to de- 
veloping innovative definitions and 
practices or to examining complex 
integrations like interactive home- 
work assignments or school-linked 
social-service programs. Early- 
childhood programs cover family 
involvement most often; the topic 
has only recently been added to 
curriculum at higher levels. 

Certification and Standards 

Research examining teacher 
education requirements nationwide 
demonstrates that very few states 
require courses or skills related to 
parent involvement. In a 1994 
study, only 15 states required most 
teachers to study or develop abilities 
in this area, mostly for early-child- 
hood and special-education certifi- 
cation. The 1997 survey mentioned 
earlier showed only 22 states with 
specific standards related to work 
with families. Many states did not 
mention the topic or define it pre- 
cisely. Exceptions to this dismal 
picture are requirements in Califor- 
nia, which mandates teacher-parent 
partnership, and New York, which 
will require training in collaborative 
partnerships for all certified teach- 
ers by 2003. Because the National 
Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education has included 
partnerships in its standards, more 
states will likely add such require- 
ments in coming years. 

Curriculum Models 

Using comprehensive input 
from parents, practitioners, admin- 
istrators, and teacher educators as 
well as research findings, SEDL 
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created a model for preparing edu- 
cators to involve parents. The plan 
consists of four interrelated frame- 
works: personal, practical, concep- 
tual, and contextual. The personal 
framework focuses on teachers’ 
knowledge and beliefs about the 
school and community. The practi- 
cal framework contains information 
about models of parent involve- 
ment, effective methods, and poten- 
tial problems. The conceptual 
framework highlights theories and 
research on parent involvement. 

The contextual framework, includ- 
ing both physical and altitudinal en- 
vironments, is developed after 
guidelines and strategies have been 
field-tested to show specific cir- 
cumstances where family involve- 
ment should occur. 

Other models include The 
Harvard Family Research Project, 
which features curriculum recom- 
mendations in key knowledge areas, 
including home-school communi- 
cation, family involvement, and 
families as school change agents. 
The project presents four approaches 
to teaching these areas: a func- 
tional approach describing school 
and parent roles, a parent empow- 
erment approach, a cultural approach, 
and a social capital approach build- 
ing on community and parent in- 
vestment in education. Another 
model, Lueder’s Self-Renewing 
Partnership Model, emphasizes 
changing educator training from 
the traditional single-dimensional 
model, in which parent involvement 
simply means parental support of 
the school, to a multidimensional 
model for reaching out to families 
to create learning communities. Fi- 
nally, Joyce Epstein has developed 
a model for SFPs whose major fo- 
cus is good practice. Training fol- 
lows a framework of six types of 
involvement. 

Promising Current Initiatives 

To support preservice prepara- 
tion in working with families. The 



American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and the Met- 
Life Foundation have established 
competitive grants for teacher edu- 
cation programs to develop and 
evaluate new approaches to such 
preparation. Five national sites have 
become partners in this initiative. 
First, Parents Only Deepen Educa- 
tion, Making Our Students Succeed 
(PODEMOS) uses activities like 
parent retreats and research projects 
to prepare preservice teachers to 
work with parents. Second, The 
Texas Partnership for Parent En- 
gagement is developing online prob- 
lem-based learning experiences that 
reflect curricular goals in parent en- 
gagement for teacher candidates. 
Third, Northern Illinois University 
has partnered with four school dis- 
tricts to help teachers construct a 
home-school communication sys- 
tem, and it has infused parental en- 
gagement practices into curriculum. 
Fourth, the University of North 
Florida has developed a Family as 
Faculty program in which parents 
collaborate with teachers to design 
teaching modules and promote par- 
ent involvement. Fifth, the Univer- 
sity of South Florida fosters parent 
involvement through courses, a 
web-based resource center, and 
guest lectures by accomplished 
teachers. 

Also promising are the Family 
Involvement Network of Educators 
(FINE) and the Peabody Family 
Involvement Initiative (PFII) pro- 
grams. The FINE project strength- 
ens the visibility of promising family 
involvement programs and training 
models by producing a monthly 
electronic newsletter and website 
devoted to increasing teacher and 
school administrator preparation in 
family involvement and community 
partnership. The PFII emphasizes 
key themes about building on fam- 
ily strengths and shows preservice 
teachers that the family is the child’s 
most important teacher. This pro- 
gram features a required course on 



parents and developing children, 
and students implement innovative 
strategies such as interviewing par- 
ents at home. 

Some universities inluse prepa- 
ration for family collaboration into 
many courses, where it seems likely 
to work faster, since mandating a 
course takes time and tends to iso- 
late content. Whether isolated or in- 
fused, various family-involvement 
training methods have proven suc- 
cessful. Effective have been class- 
room-based methods such as case 
studies and role-playing, home-based 
methods such as autobiographical 
work and class webpages, and field 
experiences such as parent inter- 
views and observing parent-teacher 
conferences. 

Challenges and Opportunities 

Several comprehensive models 
and promising practices present 
new opportunities to prepare educa- 
tors for SFPs. Current educators 
may be reluctant to gain additional 
preparation because they feel over- 
burdened by responsibilities. Yet 
educators must be informed about 
SFPs and provided with materials to 
enable them to work successfully 
with families. It is unfair to make 
teachers responsible for family in- 
volvement without offering them 
assistance. Inservice education can 
help the large cadre of practitioners 
who have not taken a course on de- 
veloping SFPs. 

The evidence for increasing 
educator preparation for SFPs is 
clear. When will we accept the 
challenge to unite families and 
schools to improve the education of 
America’s children? A multilevel 
approach that includes preservice 
and inservice training gives our 
teachers a chance to learn to make 
SFPs happen and to affect the edu- 
cation of all students, especially 
those poor and minority students 
whose families have often felt un- 
important and powerless in the edu- 
cational process. 
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School-Family Relations and Learning 

Federal Education Initiatives 

Oliver Moles, Jr, US. Department of Education 



School-family partnerships 
create information exchange and 
shared responsibility for children’s 
education. Such partnerships can 
contribute to children’s social and 
emotional competencies, including 
relationship skills and responsible 
decision making. While most federal 
education programs focus on aca- 
demic achievement, some encour- 
age school-family relationships. 

This article analyzes major pro- 
grams funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education (ED) that include 
provisions for parent involvement 
and children’s academic, social, and 
emotional growth. Discussed are 
the nature of the legislation, the 
scope of required activities, recent 
evaluations, and how the activities 
may affect learning. 

NCLB and Title I 

The No Child Left Behind Act 
of 2001 (NCLB) amends the long- 
standing Title I program and aims 
to improve the education of children 
in high-poverty schools so they can 
meet challenging academic standards. 
In 2002, over 10 billion dollars were 
spent for this program. Unlike the 
original 1965 version of Title I, later 
amendments required parent involve- 
ment. The 1994 Improving America’s 
Schools Act stipulated that school 
districts receiving over $500,000 an- 
nually in Title I funds had to reserve 
at least 1% for parent involvement 
activities and to develop with par- 
ents a compact describing responsi- 
bilities for supporting learning. NCLB 
strengthens these requirements and 
defines parent involvement for the 
first time: “regular, two-way, and 
meaningful communication” on edu- 
cation that ensures that parents play 
an “integral role.” NCLB also re- 
quires training for parents on teach- 
ing their children and for educators 
on working with parents. 



Research on Title I 

Research exists on some parent 
involvement provisions of earlier 
Title I programs. School-parent 
compacts, used in 75% of Title I 
schools by 1998, showed only ini- 
tial enhancement of parent involve- 
ment in one study, but a national 
longitudinal study of 300 schools 
showed that compact schools pro- 
duced higher student achievement. 
Another study found no connection 
between student achievement and 
school-based parent involvement. 
But parents reported more home- 
based involvement when schools 
offered comprehensive program 
components like home learning ma- 
terials and learning compacts. Since 
stronger home-based learning is 
linked to Title I student reading 
achievement, the study concluded 
that Title I may influence achieve- 
ment indirectly. However, research 
shows that building comprehensive 
programs is difficult. Barriers to 
greater parent and educator partici- 
pation, such as lack of time and 
training, have been widely reported. 

Safe and Drug-Free Schools 

In response to increasing aware- 
ness of youth drug abuse, in 1987 
Congress enacted the Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities Act to 
strengthen drug education programs 
and safety provisions were added in 
1994. The Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities Act was 
reauthorized in Title IV of NCLB, 
with 746 million dollars appropriated 
for 2002. School districts must con- 
sult with parents in implementing 
these programs. National programs 
include innovative prevention activi- 
ties, training, and widely dissemi- 
nated guides to creating safe and 
drug-free schools. Evidence for 
program effectiveness has not been 
encouraging. School-based drug 



prevention programs were shown in 
1997 to suffer from inconsistent 
delivery, weak effects, and disre- 
gard for the research base. This led 
ED in 1998 to establish program 
effectiveness principles like setting 
measurable objectives and basing 
programs on research. Whether 
these principles, now incorporated 
into NCLB, will improve programs 
remains to be seen. 

Character Education 

Character education grants to 
local education agencies and col- 
laborators were initiated in 1994 and 
continued in NCLB. The grants aim 
to promote elements of character 
like caring, citizenship, and respon- 
sibility. Under NCLB, current annual 
funding is about 16 million dollars. 
This program requires student, par- 
ent, and community involvement in 
design, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of local projects. Some initiatives 
show evidence of effectiveness, for 
example the Child Development 
Project. To foster social relationships 
and commitment to prosocial values, 
this project includes cooperative 
learning, literature with ethical im- 
plications, and parent involvement 
in home activities linked to school- 
work. The project has shown posi- 
tive effects on student social skills 
and problem behaviors. 

After-School Programs 

A federally funded after-school 
program, 2U‘ Century Community 
Learning Centers, began in 1997 
and has grown to be funded at one 
billion dollars in 2002. Under NCLB, 
both community organizations and 
schools can run centers. About 
6,800 schools participate. Centers 
provide academic tutoring for stu- 
dents in schools with low-income 
families, drug and violence preven- 
tion programs, and counseling. 
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Students’ families must be offered 
family literacy and parent involve- 
ment opportunities. Principles of ef- 
fectiveness similar to those for the 
Safe and Drug-Free Schools pro- 
gram are enunciated in the NCLB 
legislation. 

The Partnership for Family 
Involvement in Edncation 

In the 1990s, ED developed a 
Partnership for Family Involvement 
in Education with over 7,000 fam- 
ily, education, and community orga- 
nizations. Aiming to increase family 
involvement in education at home 
and school, the partnership held 
conferences, provided partnership- 
building tools, and used research 
findings to mobilize partners. It devel- 
oped activities like back-to-school 
kits, materials to train teachers to 
work with families, and a report on 
improving fathers’ participation in 
children’s learning. With the advent 
of NCLB, the partnership has re- 
ceded, but its ED parent agency 
still disseminates research-based 
materials for parents on early 
learning and on ways to help children 
academically. 

Parent Information and Resource 
Centers 

In 1994, the Goals 2000 Act 
established state -based Parent In- 
formation and Resource Centers 
that NCLB reauthorized. These 
centers aim to strengthen school- 
family partnerships and to promote 
children’s academic and personal 
development. At least half of each 
project’s funds must serve areas 
with many low-income families, 
and 30% or more must be used in 
the Home Instruction Program for 
Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY), 
which helps parents of 4- to 5- 
year-olds foster home learning, or 
the Parents as Teachers program, 
which features home visits by par- 
ent educators for parents of 0- to 
3-year-olds. Both programs have 
positively affected parent and child 



behaviors. Services frequently of- 
fered by the programs include 
parent and school personnel work- 
shops and parent support groups. 

English Language Acquisition 

Title III of NCLB authorizes lo- 
cal programs serving children with 
limited English proficiency (LEP). 
These programs, now numbering 
about 700, aim to develop the En- 
glish language skills and academic 
achievement of LEP children. 
Programs are required to offer 
family education that is culturally 
appropriate. School districts must 
inform parents about programs, 
explain why their children were se- 
lected, and obtain their consent for 
participation. 

Even Start 

In 1,400 local projects, the 
Even Start Family Literacy Program 
of NCLB serves low-income fami- 
lies with children from 0 to 7 years 
and parents eligible for adult educa- 
tion activities. The program inte- 
grates early childhood education, 
adult education, and parenting edu- 
cation. Programs must include 
screening procedures, flexible ser- 
vice delivery, supports like child 
care, and research-based instruc- 
tion. Required local evaluations have 
shown consistent gains in child and 
adult development. A review of 
better designed national evaluations 
showed that Even Start students 
and families gained in academic and 
support measures, but control 
groups gained comparably. Only for 
kinds of home reading material did 
Even Start families gain more than 
controls. 

Special Education 

Special education is designed to 
meet the needs of children with dis- 
abilities that affect educational per- 
formance. Special education usually 
takes place in regular classroom 
settings. In 2002, this program re- 
ceived 8.6 billion federal dollars. An 



Individualized Education Program 
(lEP) for eligible children sets learn- 
ing goals and identifies the services 
to be provided. Parents have the 
right to be involved in developing 
and approving the lEP. In a national 
survey of parents, about a third, 
who tended to be minority and low- 
income parents, said they would 
like to be more involved in the lEP 
process. Some states provide joint 
training of parents and educators, 
and states must now offer a media- 
tion system to resolve conflicts 
with parents. 

Conclusion 

Some ED programs offer par- 
ents involvement through planning, 
implementation, and review. Family 
involvement also appears in pro- 
gram provisions for outreach to 
strengthen home learning and to co- 
ordinate parents’ efforts with 
schools’. Such partnership activities 
should occur in all ED programs in 
order to fully respect and utilize 
parent resources. School-family 
partnerships are most fully devel- 
oped in Title I provisions for train- 
ing. Not all NCLB programs convey 
partnership ideals of shared power 
and responsibility. Fortunately, 
whenever parental involvement is 
even mentioned, the partnership- 
oriented definition in NCLB can be 
invoked. 

Local projects are often re- 
quired to evaluate their activities 
regularly, and most national pro- 
grams have overall statistics. Yet 
most current initiatives for parent 
involvement do not provide strong 
evaluations of benefits. Rigorous 
evaluations are essential in order to 
provide convincing evidence on 
which to base program improve- 
ments. Moreover, barriers to parent 
and family participation need to be 
addressed more widely. Full parent 
involvement in federally funded 
programs is necessary if the nation 
is to see that all its children achieve 
to high standards. 
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Grassroots From the Top Down 

The Role of States and Large Districts in Family-School Relationships 

Sam Redding and Pam Sheley, Academic Development Institute 



State and district policies to 
improve parental involvement in 
schooling must consider numerous 
concerns, including the place of 
parents in school governance, the 
equitable distribution of educational 
resources, and parents’ role in edu- 
cation within the context of account- 
ability-based reform. States and 
districts must ask how schools can 
take full advantage of the different 
levels of economic, human, social, 
and emotional capital of the fami- 
lies and communities they serve; 
how schools can compensate for 
inadequate capital; and how school 
communities can be constructed 
to use the capital optimally. To ex- 
plore the role of states and large 
districts in family-school relation- 
ships, this article reviews the back- 
ground of that role, relevant state 
legislation, and representative 
parental-involvement programs in 
three states. 

Background 

Governance and Local Control 
As school districts have grown, 
so has the distance between parents 
and school boards. Consequently, 
some states and districts have 
established school-based councils 
to give parents a greater role in 
school decision-making. Chicago 
was an early leader in transferring 
urban school control to school sites. 
The city’s 1988 school reform law 
required every public school to 
elect a local school council that 
would consist mostly of parents. 

A 1998 study of the Chicago 
councils found that schools making 
progress on reading assessments 
tended to have strong councils. 
Charter schools, which have been 
another popular vehicle for reen- 
gaging parents in school gover- 
nance, typically operate with 
school-based governance. Local 



control is also enhanced through 
school choice initiatives. 

School Community 

Parental participation in school- 
ing has long been an unrealized goal 
of community builders. Schools, 
stubbornly bureaucratic, are not 
easily transformed into communities, 
which thrive on personal relationships 
and collaboration. Sometimes it takes 
considerable rain from above, in 
the form of state and district re- 
sources, to make the grassroots of 
school community grow. In dis- 
tressed communities, families re- 
quire much support in educating 
their children, and the demands on 
schools are as high as in positive 
communities, where parents ex- 
pect excellent schools. Yet schools 
in distressed areas do not enjoy 
high levels of community and paren- 
tal contributions to education. The 
ideal is that the school itself can 
create a community of its constitu- 
ents that encourages parental in- 
volvement and improves learning. 

Preparing Children eor School 
Success 

Evidence shows that a child’s 
capacity to learn is strongly influ- 
enced by life conditions during the 
critical years until schooling be- 
gins. Responses to this evidence 
have been to extend schooling to reach 
younger children and to provide 
prograius to improve home environ- 
ments in the preschool years. Re- 
search shows that home support of 
schooling correlates with student 
success. States and school districts 
have begun to heed this finding by 
including provisions for family learn- 
ing in school reforms. However, 
with so much national attention on 
student learning, one might expect 
more interest in family influences 
on learning. One obstacle is lack 



of evidence that school intervention 
alters family behaviors construc- 
tively. Thirty years’ evidence sug- 
gests that parental involvement at 
home and school is strongly asso- 
ciated with school learning, but 
increasing parental involvement 
through top-down policies that man- 
date school interventions is chal- 
lenging. Research offers guidance. 
Early-childhood programs that train 
parents to teach children at home 
have proven effective in preparing 
children for school. For school-age 
children, comprehensive efforts to 
engage parents seem most produc- 
tive. A 2002 federal study showed 
that broad-based school outreach 
to parents was strongly related to 
gains in reading and math achieve- 
ment of low-performing students. 
Such outreach can be implemented 
systemically only when parental 
involvement receives significant 
state and district support. 

State Legislation Relevant to 
Families and Schools 

A policy search showed that 
from 1996 to 2002, of 85 pieces 
of proposed state legislation relevant 
to school-family relations, 53 be- 
came law. New legislation for par- 
ents of special education students 
included incorporation of parents 
into advisory councils. Some bills 
promoted family literacy; for ex- 
ample, Virginia included literacy 
activities among parental-involvement 
components of programs for at-risk 
4-year-olds. Two states passed bills 
encouraging employers to provide 
time off for parents to participate in 
school programs. Several states en- 
acted legislation concerning parental 
rights, including the right to review 
curricular material. States also 
moved to increase schools’ legal re- 
sponsibilities. For instance, Arkan- 
sas mandated parental notification 
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of student involvement in criminal 
conduct. 

Parental-involvement legislation 
also included a South Carolina act 
establishing a framework for enhanced 
parental involvement in education 
through training and increased par- 
ent-teacher contacts. Indiana passed 
a bill encouraging school improve- 
ment plans to involve parents. Some 
legislation involved family resource 
centers, with Connecticut mandat- 
ing cost-effective and accessible 
facilities. Other legislation promoted 
parents as the child’s first teacher. 

Programs in Three States 

Missouri 

In 1984, Missouri became the 
first state to mandate parent educa- 
tion and support in school districts. 
The state developed the Parents as 
Teachers (PAT) program to address 
the mandate. The program aimed 
to increase parents’ knowledge of 
child development and to improve 
children’s cognitive and social de- 
velopment. PAT children have scored 
higher than others on kindergarten 
readiness tests and on standardized 
tests of reading and math through 
third grade. Their parents have dem- 
onstrated high levels of school and 
home involvement. The success of 
PAT can also be measured in its 
spread to school districts statewide 
and to over 2,000 other sites world- 
wide. The PAT program works largely 
through parent educators who model 
interactions with children that pro- 
mote learning. The relationship 
between parent and parent educa- 
tor is the strongest indicator of 
success for a child in PAT. 

Kentucky 

In 1990, Kentucky established 
both family resource and youth ser- 
vice centers. Funded by state edu- 
cation dollars, centers are based in 
schools that have 20% of students 
receiving free or reduced-price lunch. 
Currently, 83% of state public schools 
have a center. Faiuily resource centers 



serve primary schools with age- 
appropriate services like childcare 
and parent training, while youth 
centers serve secondary schools 
with services like dmg and employ- 
ment counseling. Advisory councils 
provide local governance; one third 
of council members must be parents. 
The centers reflect the state’s real- 
ization that school success depends 
on younger children coming to school 
with social and emotional skills that 
families teach and on older children 
having school resources to cope with 
problems like violence and stress man- 
agement. A 1999 study of centers 
found them effective in helping stu- 
dents and families address nonaca- 
demic problems related to negative 
academic outcomes. 

Illinois 

In 2000, Illinois dedicated funds 
to establish a parental-involvement 
program administered by the state 
department of education and the 
Illinois Family Education Center 
(IFEC). The program focused on 
schools with low test scores, largely 
in high-poverty areas. IFEC estab- 
lished regional centers statewide to 
provide training, materials, and tech- 
nical assistance for parental involve- 
ment. The heart of this initiative. Solid 
Foundation, strives to build school 
capacity for engaging parents in ways 
that enhance children’s reading hab- 
its, study habits, and responsible 
behavior. Chief aims are to build 
school structures able to sustain 
initiatives established during the 2- 
year period of close IFEC support 
and to forge a network of partici- 
pating schools. Solid Foundation 
includes school support teams, home 
visits, parent training, and interac- 
tive reading activities. In the 167 
schools that began implementation 
in 2001, results were broad and 
successfril. Over 1,000 parents com- 
pleted a course on reading at home, 
and 164 schools improved parent- 
teacher conference procedures. The 
first year of Solid Foundation imple- 



mentation demonstrated that a critical 
mass of constructive school-home 
activity can be generated quickly 
in schools that most need to en- 
gage parents in schooling. 

Discussion and Recommendations 

States and school districts have 
addressed parent-school relationships 
in various ways. Some states have 
established systems to help parents 
enhance children’s academic success. 
As states experiment with such systems, 
the right blend of approaches will 
emerge. Large-scale programs with 
adequate supports for implementa- 
tion, evaluation, and correction in 
course will provide the best evidence 
to guide further program development; 
such programs should be strongly 
supported. In the national effort to 
boost children’s learning, parents are 
often blamed for disappointing results. 
It seems fair, then, that states and 
districts channel reasonable resources 
to help parents guide children to- 
ward academic success. 
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